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HYDERABAD POLITICS. 


Perhaps t!ic mo-t unflattering and iinexpectcrl of 
tlie Uvetelics of things Indian to which w<j ha^e had io 
submit at the hands of itinerant politician^ dolna 
India in sW weeks^ is the clever and icmorkahlo 
contribution to the Fortwghthj Review of April 
clue to the facile pen of Mr, J. E. Gorst^ qx.| M.r« 
It lb not often that matters of considerable importance 
have been so completely and picturesquely put out 
of foenSj and the really important features^ from tlie 
point of view of history and politics^ cheerily ignored 
altogether. Mr. Gorst^s sketch of The Kingdom of 
the Nizam has no particular relation to the state of 
things existing in Ilis Highnesses territories. Those of 
lib who are acquainted with the facts accept the paper 
as an amusing squib;, v Liv.h cannot do much harm 
when the necessary deductions can be made; and tbe 
omitted facts supplied from persona) knowledgct But 
there are very few who arc in a position to discriminate 
in regard to the presentment of the politics of a Native 
StatC; and one who was pcisonally cognisant of all that 
went on in the beginning of the year in Hydcraliad; and 
has since been able to verify his imprebbionS; may use- 
fully place on record his dissent fioni j\Ir. Goist^s 
travesty of what took place in tliai (dty February. 
In what I bliali now set forth 1 will deal windly and 
exclusively with facts which can he aiithcntxaied and 
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proved to tliC satisfaction of any reasonable court of 
law. 

The case as put forward in the paper to which I refer 
is this : That Lord Ripon has just handed over nine 
millions of grievously oppressed tillers of the soil to 
the rule of a boy of 17^, with a Prime Minister of 20^ 
who are both given to drink and plunged in the 
excesses of the Zenana, That His Lordship^, while per« 
forming this astoundingly stupid and wanton net, was 
so taken up with the pomps and vanity of the wicked 
City of Hyderabad that neither he nor his friends pro-* 
bably ever bestowed a thought upon riie unhappy people 
by the sweat of whose brow the wealth so lavishly 
spent on tlieir entertainment was produced. That the 
father of the Prime Minister^ the famous Sir Salar 
Jung, skilful diplomatist and clever politician as ho 
was, was a complete failure as an administrator, and 
lie knew it. That his pretended reforms were a 
swindle and a delusion, designed for the purpose of 
hoodwinking the British Government; that his budgets 
were fictitious and fraudulent, and that he left the 
State two millions to the bad. That under his admi- 
nistration the people were scandalously oppressed ; 
that the country was eaten up by foreign officials, who 
ruined it by their exactions, natives of Hyderabad 
being apparently, from sheer devilment, kept out of 
official employment by their own countrymen in their 
own country. The Viceroy and Govern or- General, 
careless of all these things, deliberately perpetuated 
the corrupt oppression which was grinding to pieces 
nine millions of people, helpless as cattle, by appoint- 
ing the sou of Sir Salar Jung to the Prime Minister- 
siiipj and that too while there was an altcrnatiyo 



Miiilstor^ a mild and coimitiaiary llniiiu \\liOj airijoii ili 
soiiie-uliai eccentric in iik mode of coiuliietiin4 busiiio^j 
carr}'mg liis docuineiitb of State about \utli hioi iii lus 
pockets^ and giving audienecs at midniglit in a eeliai’j 
v?as yet tboroiiglily vjcll-aifectcd tc the Eritibli povei’;, 
slirewd in Ms judgment^ strongly opposed to tke 
foreign element by wliicb tlie State was being eaten 
and quite eager to make a clean sweep of ilic 
rotten S3^steiii bad grown up imdei the u retched 

misgovenmieut of Sir Salar Jung. This old and 
experienced Minister was rejected^ and all eliaiice 
<i'a reign of lioncsty and capacity in Hyderabad wan 
at an end. 

Now let ns see what are the facts relative to this ad» 
miirable Minister of Mr. Gorst's chuicc. The Peslicar^ 
Raja Narendraj was appointed senior adiniiiistrator after 
the death of Sir Salar Jung;, having for Ids colieagiic 
Mir Liak Mb nev/ better known by the title ot Salar 
Tung;, the eldest son of the deceased Minister. The 
Government of India made this arrangement at the 
suggestion of Sir Stonart Bayley-— one of the most 
experienced and successful llesidcnts ever sent to Hyder- 
abad— in order to bridge over the intern iil of a yen r 
which had yet to elapse before the Nizam attained lus 
majority^ fixed by the law and custc'm of Natnc States 
at 18 yeaiu It was ezpi’esbly laid down that iiio 
Peslicaig ivho was an old and feeble maii^ but had 
enjoyed considerable experience in admiiiistration 
under Sir Salar Jung, should gi\et]io major portion of 
the actual work to Ms young colieaguo_, and liimself 
supply the guidance which otlicial experience (|iiahfied 
him, it rras supposed, to give. There was a (Muncilof 
Eegciicy, but the two administrators were alone to 
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eaiiy on tlie executive worlv. "Witlim a few weeks of 
assuming ofiicC;^ tlie Peslicar completely ignored Ms 
colleague^ and^ in spite of the remonstrances of Mir 
Liak Ali, lie kept the whole of the affairs of Govern- 
ment in his own hands. We have seen Mr. GorsPs 
description of Ms peculiar methods of conducting 
business. Let ns add that he was addicted to opium- 
eatings a practice which was necessary to keep his 
failing vitality from sinking under the pressure oi 
State affairs. He refused to work with the official 
hierarchy; composed mainly of educated natives trained 
in the British system^ and lent by the Government of 
India to the State of Hyderabad to reform the adminis- 
tration. There was a certain kitinutgar; or butler^ 
who became an important personage of State, He and 
another man wholly illiterate^ and who had not so long 
befoie filled some humble employment at ten shillings 
a month; were intermediaries between the general 
public and His Excellency the Peshcar, The ordinary 
work of administration came almost to a stand. 

The reforms laboriously instituted by Sir Salar Jung 
with the approval of the Government of India; fared 
badly under the new reghne. A certain Hunmunt 
EaO; who had formerly filled the office of Treasurer^ 
committing therein large peculations; for which he was 
heavily fined in treble the amount; and banished the 
city for five yearS; was actually appointed Inspector- 
General of all the Departments and special Supervisor 
of Accounts to the Treasury, Hunmut Eao naturally 
hated the Salar Jung family; seeing that the late 
Minister had detected his defalcations and caused him 
to be severely punished. When he found himself again 
m the Treasury; the accounts of which are so intricate 



iliaticry few oiitsidcis me conipeteiit to iiiider.staiHl 
lie was able^ whlicmt liiiicli trou1)le, to make out 
a sort of eouiiter-cliargc* against tlie memory of ilic 
late Minister calenlated to taruisli tlio name of Sir 
Salar and discredit Ids sons with the Governmeiil: of 
India* It was said in Hyderabad that Hnnmunt Rao 
offered to accomplish this measure of vengeance and 
of policy on the condition of being restored to the 
office of Treasurer. Young Salar dung appealed to 
the Resident against so monstrous an appoiiitineni^ 
and the Resident^ Mr. Cordery, protested^ but without 
any practical result. 

The honest Treasurer had not been long in office 
when he passed an order, at the instance of the Pesli- 
car, for the payment of a sum of Rs. 82,000 to Mr. 
Thomas Palmer, a Eurasian Barrister, who had become 
the Feshcar^s unofficial adviser and bosom fiiend. 
Salar Jung and Eiishir-ud-Dowla, one of the Mem- 
bers of the Council of Regency, inquired for what pur- 
pose so large a sum was taken from the Treasury. 
The Peshcar stated that it was required to make large 
purchases for the Hizam in Bombay. Salar Jung 
asked His Highness whether this weie the fact. Ilis 
Highness replied that the statement was absolutely 
false ; he did not want to make any purchases what- 
ever. It was ascertained that the money, instead of 
being sent to Bombay, was taken by Mr. T. Palmer to 
Calcutta. The Peshcar was pressed for a further ex- 
planation, and he gave one wide as the poles from that 
already given. The money was needed, he stated, to 
pay for ad\ice in connection with His Highnesses 
approaching accession. It has been asserted in a paper 
of general circulation in India, the Pioneer^ that the 
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motley was really drawn as a fee for Mr. Gorst^ wliose 
advice was sought by the Pe&hcai% and that statement 
lias never been contradicted. Either Mr. Gorst^ or 
some one else^ drew up a document which filled two 
pages and a half of a printed sheet of foolscap^ that 
was snbseq^iiently handed by the Peshcar to the Viceroy 
as a statement of his proposals for the future govern- 
ment of Hyderabad. There was certainly nothing in 
the document in question which would seem to an 
uncnthusiastic reader to be worth Es. 82^000. It 
proposed that there should he no consultative Council, 
that a Dewan should have sole and undivided authority, 
and that to counteract the impulsive temper of youth, 
liis Highnesses Dewan should be a person of mature 
age. It was not natural that at his age ho should 
cherish the ambitious projects which are natural to 
the young ; but such as he was, his whole life was 
devoted to the State, and his services are at the dis^ 
posal of Ilis Highness, if they were required. Whether 
Mr, Gorst wrote tins, I cannot say, lacking the con- 
fidence of those who declare that hardly any doubt 
can exist upon the point ; but it is unquestionable that 
wdioevcr wrote the two pages and a half of foolscap, 
of which we have just seen the purport, was, according 
to His Excellency the Peshcar himself, paid eighty- 
two thousand rupees out of the Treasury of Hyderabad 
for the job. His Excellency is evidently quite satis- 
fied tliar Ills Highness the Nizam got good value for 
the money. Mr. Palmer was applied to for information 
upon the point, but he cautiously referred the Gov-^ 
crnroeiits of Hyderabad and of India to the Peshcar 
for any further information that might be required* 

It would have been inconvenient for Mr. Palmer 
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to a^nswcr im|)ertui{‘ni questions with iegard i{) (iiaiiing > 
from the Hyderabad Tieasuiy. The Hesident wanted 
to know why a sum of twenty tiiousand nipers umi 
another of seven thousand had been drawn by that 
gentleman about the same time. Mr. Paiinerj wlio 
is a Banister by profc‘«siou^ had won a veuy big case* 
against the Hyderabad Government^ and the feo 
promised him by his elieut for micocss was tweniv 
thoys<iiKi rupees. The Peslicar^ it was alleged, aiiilio- 
rised payment of the amount by city bankoi’S; who 
W’cio to bo refunded by the State witli nine per cent, 
interest. This was denied in general terms by the 
Pc&licar^ wdiO;, however, owned that he had paid seven 
thousand rupees cjiit of the HizanPs Treasury on las 
own responsibility, but he would not say for what 
purpose. 

Other large disbursemeuts were made from the 
Treasury by tlie complaisant Treasurer of the slirewcl 
old Peshcar, who had such a horror of foreign ad- 
venturers and their corrupt and oppressive ways 
Fifty thousand rupees were given to one man^ who was 
understood to owe the Government eighty tliousaml. 
Another was given forty-two thousand^ another twenty- 
live thousand ; but I woiPt be tiresome. Mr. Gorst is 
very severe upon Sir Salar Jung’s w^astefulness in 
allowing two Dufterdars^ or keepers of accounts, whom 
lie disestablished in the beginning of his adrainistration 
as inconvenient checks upon Inm, to retain their emolu- 
nients, for which they gave no return whatever to tlm 
State. One of these men was llaja Slicoraj, who was 
deprived of the succession to his father in the liercditary 
office, on the ground that his progenitor had lk‘ea*d 
the Treasury out of all reason ; but being an iinporiaui 
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personagCj he was allowed to retain tbe family percent- 
age on the revenue when it amounted [m 1853] to 
about half a million steiding. Tine thrifty Pcsiicar gave 
Mm the percentage on the present revenue^ which 
amounts to some two millions. He^ however, utilised 
the services of Eaja Sheoraj in a manner of which 
possibly Mr. Gorst would approve. A dispute between 
an uncle and two nephews to property worth three 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds had been adjudicat- 
ed upon by the Hyderabad High Court. The uncle 
demurred to the decree ; the Pcslicar authorised the 
Raja Sheoraj to review the High Courts decision ^ which 
he did^ and reversed it^ the estate being made over 
to the uncle in trust for the minors, whose declared 
enemy he was known to be. 

"Was it morally or politically possible for Lord 
Ripon to accede to the Peshcar^s disinterested advice 
— set forth in a document which had cost the State 
Es. 82,000 — and appoint him solo Minister of Hyder- 
abad with undivided authority ? The Peshcar was well- 
intentioned, no doubt, but be was weak and incompetent, 
and a ready tool in the hands of the unscrupulous 
people who surrounded him. He was the survival and 
representative of a tradition of misgovernment, much 
worse than himself, which it had been the entire 
purpose of the long administration of Sir Salar 
Jung to reform out of existence. Ho was the 
grandson of another and more potent Peshcar, the 
infamous Cliandu Lall, who, from the year 1806 to 
the year 1843, was the ame damme of Hyderabad. The 
extiavagance and oppression and general misgov ernment 
ivhich prevailed during the period of his ascendency, 
were the scandal of India, and brought the State 
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aliilost to destruction. Tlie advisability of takiitg ilie 
Hyderabad Territories under liritish adininistnitioio 
as tlie sole means of extncating tliciii fiom the ab}6i 
into wliicli tiioy were plunged^ bad to be tak(‘ii into 
s(‘iioiis consi delation wbeii Cliandu Lall^ in 18 bb 
forced to resign. Three years after bis resignation, 
Sir Salar Jung^s imclc was appointed Piinie i^Iinistcr. 
and eiulcavonrod to institute leforms^ uliicb were dis- 
tasteful to the Nizam. The Resident wished the (jov- 
ernniont of India to sustain bun, but Lord Ifardingc, 
probably infliicuced by the experience of ubat bad 
4*ome of sustaining Chanda Lail against Ins loastcr, 
refuscfb saying tbafc^ as the iicatj >too(b there could be 
no more than advice until a crash earned^ Suraj-ul- 
v\as dismissed in 1818. Tho hopeless coDfusioa 
of the finances coiisecpicnt upon tlie proiiigato uuil- 
adiniiiistration of the old Pcslicar, v\ho had aheiuiied tlie 
revenues vCiolcsale, eontinucd. The laige aricars clu{» 
tc the Covernnicnt of India for tlie maintenance of 
the Hyderabad Contingent, the cost of which had been 
shamelessly swollen, (‘ould not be liquidated. 

The Contingent bul sprung up without tlie consent 
of the Nizam during the administ ration of Cbandu 
Lall, who knew that ho could not rely on the support 
of the NizanPs ordinary troops. It is, in rcalitv/^ 
said Lord i\Ictcaifc, a joint concern b(d\\ecu llajiib 
Cbaiidii Lail and iis/^ Tin' cost of the Contingeiii 
equalled inoie than a thud of tlie gioss rcvcuiues oi the 
kingdom. Lord Daihousio iusi^iimI upon uuiindhite 
payineiit of the arrears, or a large crssion of bwritory 
in lieu thereof. In iSol Huiapul-Mulk was again 
made Fiiiuc Miiii''ter, and endeiiMuired to e fleet an 
amnigcmeiiL The Nizaui lefiised the ahsoiiito ces* 
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mon of teiritoiy, but an assignment or mortgage cC 
the Berars and other districts for the liquidation of 
arrears, and the payment of the Contingent in the 
future^ was enforced, the Minister being informed that 
orders had been issued for the march of British troops 
from Poona to Hyderabad if the signature were not 
given in twenty-four hours. All this was the direct 
resuk of the old Peslicar^s ruinous mismanagement 
and disloyalty. Suraj-ul-Mulk died in May 1853, 
leaving a young nephew of twonty-foiii% Sal ar Jung, 
who was appointed Dewan in his place. 

To decry the work of reconstruction which Sir Salar 
Jung accomplished iii the face of enormous ditBculties 
between the year 1853 and 1877, when he came into- 
collision with Lord Lytton, is simply to confess com- 
plete uiiacquaiiitaiicc with the condition of things with 
which that Minister was confronted when he i,YaS' un- 
expectedly called to the head of the administration on 
his nucleus death. He beheld chaos and ruin all around 
him. The most fertile provinces of the State had been 
handed ovei: to British administration under the cir- 
cumstances just men tioned ; the revenue had been 
alienated to such au evteut by the old' Pcshcar that 
what was left of it only amounted to £000,000. The 
State was hopelessly in debt to the A.rab leaders of 
the mercenaries, w^ho were a danger to the Govern- 
ment. The country was in parts almost depopulated 
owing to the exactions to which the ryots were sub- 
jected by the farmers of the revenue. There was no 
trade to speak of, no postal system, no dispensaries, no* 
schools. There was no police. It was unsafe to walk 
aljroad even ni the suburbs of Hyderabad. Europeans 
f could not enter the city uitliout a guard. The reforms 

•i 
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wMcli Salar Jung^tmclcliad desired to introduce liaci 
now become imperative. The youug Minister nevci 
liad the cordial support of the old Nizam^ who illo- 
gically attributed to his family the pain connected with 
tiiG assignment of the Borars. Nevertheless^ the great 
work was undertaken with energy^ and cai'ried out with 
a, diplomacy and a persistence such as perhaps no other 
Sir Salar^s contemporaries could have displayed. 
The alienated districts were one by one redeemed from 
tliG military money-lenders. The public credit was 
gradually restored. The troops were got into better 
handj and largely reduced in numbers as opportunity 
occurred. Some of the assigned territories were re« 
stored by tbe British Government as a reward for Sir 
Salar Jung^s loyalty during the Mutiny, A com« 
plctc rciiiodelliiig of the administration^ on the model 
•of that prevailing io British Territory^ was under- 
taken and carried out after the death of the Nizam^ 
when Sir Salar Jung became Eegciit. The revenue ^ 
which was some .COOOjOOO^ was raised in the course of 
Ills administration to over £2;000;000. The sweeping 
charge that Sir S alarms finance was fictitious and that 
the country is bankrupt is founded upon the represen- 
tations of Hunmunt Rao. The extent of the exaggera- 
tions indulged in may be inferred from the fact that 
whereas the Peshcar declared in a document^ said to 
be redacted by Mr. Gorst liefore being submitted to 
the Viceroy^ tliat tlie indebtedness of the country 
amounts to four Imndrcd and forty-nine lakbs^ say in 
round numb^ws four and a half niillioiis sterling, Mr, 
Gorst in his article discreetly reduces the araoiuit to 
two millions sterling;, evidently on the principle tliat it 
best not to believe liolf of uliui you hear. The 
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Minister and tlic Aecoimtani-Gcneial liaving invcsti-- 
gated tlic accouiiis have since drawn up a memoran^ 
dom wliieli shows that the State K'Jdlitics come to a 
total of one hundred and twenty-four laldis^ say a 
million and a quarter sterlings of which some twenty- 
two lakhs are due to the Nizam'^s private treasury. 
Another apparently formidable item consist of arrears 
of stipends due to a number of village ofScials ulio did 
not pay their land asscssaicnt^ which should be set oiT 
against a good portion of the money due. The balance 
will he liquidated by additional grants of Govcrnmeiit 
lands. Some tLirtecn lakbs^ included in the liabilities, 
are really GoYcrnment assets, such as post office and 
customs receipts in local hands, fines, &c., that may bo 
appealed against, but wdll for the greater part lemaiii 
at the disposal of Government. Eighteen lakhs, set 
down as due to bankers and others, are covered by 
mortgages of private property, the Government being 
merely collateral guarantee for the amount, and so on. 
The one im])ortaut liability is one of thirty-five lakhs 
due to bankers, wliicli must bo liquidated in cash. 
The State is perfectly solvent, and cannot bo said to 
be in any serious difficulty whatever. 

Mr. Gorst says that when the revenue was farmed, 
the farmers, though they exacted all they prudently 
{•oukl from the ryots, stopped short at the point at 
uhich the capacity to goon paying the rent would 
cease, hut that now the country is ruined by the exac- 
tions of the Ooverument officials. Mr. Gorst, •wlieu 
he ivrote had not read the llesidcnks Administra- 
tion llepurt for 18G1)“70, from which 1 need quote only 
two short sentences ; Ov\iag chicHy to the abolilion 
of the baneful svotem of loimei times h\ wliidi the 
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rolleciion of ilie revenue was farmed out to eoiitractor^, 
disturljances in tlic interior of the country had hecome 
rare. The Hyderabad Contingent had not fired a 
sliot except on its own parade grounds since the sup- 
pression of the mutinies.^^ Under the farming system 
the Contingent was always out to overcome the resist- 
ance of the despairing ryots. As to the general 
cliaractcr of the improvements effected^ let us see what 
Sir Eicliard Temple^ then Ecsident at Hyderabad^ 
wrote to tiio Government of India on the IGth August 
I8G7 : In the Deccan of late years the constitution^ 
system^ and principle of the Nizamis civil government 
arc really excellent. This much is certain 
Sensational stories, artistically embellished, cannot 
be weighed against this testimony, which might easdy 
be supplemented did space permit. A few months 
ago, at a village in the Deccan, says Mr. Gorst, 
three men were standing in the scorching sun with 
heavy stones upon their heads. They w^ore subjects 
of the Nizam, who had not paid the full Government 

rent for their lands After enduring the torture 

for twenty-four hours, they yielded, sold their bullocks, 
paid their rent, and what is since hecome of them and 
their families, God only knows or carcs.’’^ This story 
makes an excruciating exordium to Mr. Gorst'^s article 
on The Kingdom of the Nizam He docs not say 
where he found the story, and what considerable 
emendations lie made in it. Major-General C. L. li. 
Glasford was, upon his retirement from the Eriiisli 
service, engaged by the late Sir Salar Jung as Settle- 
ment Commissioner of tlic Nizamis dominions, with a 
view to a new settlement of the Laud Assessment, and 
the correction of abuses. He was sent into tlie dis* 
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tricis to asccTtain tlic condition of tlic lyots and to 
report iliercon to tlio Governments IIo reported tliai 
in certain areab tlie ryots were in a very depressed con- 
dition^ into whicli they had been gradually falling for 
the last four or five years/^ po-rtly in consequence of 
heavy and nnequal assessments, and partly owing to 
bad harvests^ and he^ therefore^ recommended that 
the revenue due last November should not be 
collected for a couple of months, so that the sugar- 
cane and other crops would enable them to pay the 
Government demand. But the chief cause of the 
distress and dissatisfaction prevailing was the prohibi- 
tion since 1880 of the lucrative cultivation of the poppy^ 
the British Government objecting to tlie competition 
with its own opium. General Glasford writes : All 

ryots complain of rents being high ; so long as they 
cultivated poppy^ they managed to exist, but since 
that cultivation is prohibited they are in a bad way.^^ 
The story of the three ryots is given in the 10th para™ 
giaph of his report. He says that they were obliged 
to stand in front of the local functionary's office in the 
village of Goorjwara in the rain (not in the scorching 
bim/^ which in India is quite a different thing), and 
they were kept there, not for twenty-four hours 
but until they consented to sell their bullocks and pay 
their rent, lie repoited this case of oppression, 
amongst others less serious, to the Government. Of 
tlie relevant but prosaic facts that the agricultural 
ilisticss was of recent origin, and was due to excep- 
tional causes, and that a British officer was sent by the 
Hyderabad Government to improve matters and report 
on grievances, not a woi J is said by Mr, Gorst. 

Of cuiubc, in introducing the Biitish system of ad- 
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ministration into Hyderabad, it was absoktcly essentia! 
to tlie working of tlie scheme to import with it nativo 
officials trained under the British Government* There? 
was no trained civil service in Hyderabad, and natives 
of the coimtry could make nothing of the new system. 
It is not for us to denounce as a crime the introduc- 
tion of foreign administrators to work a system of 
government which is novel to the people* Sir Salar 
Jung established schools and a college for the purpose 
of educating native talent, and with some degree of 
success. He would gladly have strengthened liis ad- 
ministration by bestowing a larger share of the higher 
Government patronage upon his fiiends, and possibly 
his opponents, in Hyderabad, if such a course Lad 
been possible. But as it ivas, he was obliged to apply 
to the Government of India for the loan of tiie 
officials whom liG needed to work the new departments^ 
To represent the men wdiosc services were thus indent- 
ed upon and accorded, as constituting an agency of 
seditious intrigues for the furtherance of plots for the 
overthrow of the British power, is wild and mischiev- 
ous. There is not a shadow of foundation for the 
allegation. 

I have spoken of Sir Salar Jung^s contact with Lord 
Lytton as marking the end of his reform work. The 
Hyderabad statesman regarded the assignment of the 
Berars under the administration of his uncle as a sort 
of family misfortune, and he regarded it as a sacred 
duty to get the territory restored. This was his great 
aim throughout his career, and it was to pave the way 
to its realisation that he laboured so unremittingly to 
reorganise the Government, restore the finances, and 
get a hondsorae surplus in lieu of the evcr-recumng 
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deficits. In 18G9-7D the Resident reported that thero 
was a surplus of £80^000^ and for some years there- 
after tho revenue was A^'ery floiuishingo The Nizaiids 
State llaiftvay absorbed a million sterling^ and first 
disari'angecl liis finances. His idea was to have so 
large a balance that the payment of the Contingent— 
if he could not get that force abolished— conld never 
again be in donbt^ and that then he could ask for the 
lendition of the Berars^ as the mortgage Avould be no 
longer necessary. In 1874 he and his Co- Regent^ 
Shums-ul-Unira^ preferred a claim for the assigned 
proYinces, The despatch Avas returned by the Resi- 
dent^ Avlio refused even to forward it to the Govern- 
ment of India. After much fencing a despatch Avas 
sent to Lord Salisbury direct. The proceeding Was 
irregular, but it Avas not the only one that was open 
to exception. An intimation Avas given that if the 
subject of the despatch Avas brought to Lord Salisbui 7 '’s 
notice in London by Sir Salar Jung, udio contemplated 
a Ausit to that city, it might be considered. To London 
the Minister proceeded, and he Avas told to put his 
case in a iigav dcsptch Avhen he returned to India, and 
send it to the Government of India for the Secretary 
of State. This threw the matter over into 1877, when 
the despatch haAung been sent in, Lord Salisbury 
wrote a reply promising that the question Avoiild be 
considered Avheu the young Nizam came of age, 
provided that all the treaties between the British 
i Government and the Nizamat Avere submitted to 
revision. Whether this skilful postponement of the 
question constituted a success or a rebuff for Sir 
, Salar Jung, aa'c need not now discuss. But Sir Salar 
had at least gut the India Oiffee to receive his claim 
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aad to give liim a rep!} , was Biore tlian lie 

could get tlie GoTenimeiit of ludui to i!o» Besides, lie 
had a great social success in tlxo metropolis ; the 
stories that came out to India had it that the Regent 
of Hyderabad was received by personages of great 
consequence;, as if he were himself a sovereign prince^ 
and that he was everywhere made miiciL of flattered. 
All this and more of the same kind was not more 
gratifying than might bo supposed to Lord Lytton and 
other authorities in India^ and it certainly paved the 
way for future troubles. The notion got about that 
Sir Salar was getting iete moni&e, and would set the 
Government of India at defiance if he were not 
brought to his senses. And at the Imperial Assem- 
blage in January 1877 the first opportunity presented 
itself for trying conclusions with him and seeing 
whether he could not be made to know his place. 
Every one who was at Dellii on that historic occasion 
ivUGw that the relations between Lord Lytton and 
Sir Salar Jung were strained to a degree^ and the 
situation became extremely embarrassing for both 
3arties. Eventually;, however, diplomacy and an 
idmirablc reticence covered the breach, and the endear- 
>ur to bring the Regent to a sense of his entire 
lependcnce on the Government of India was adjommed 
o a more convenient season. 

Soon afterwards the Co-Regent, the sensible and 
iiiassuming Shums-ul-TJmra, died, and Sir Salar 
magined that as he himself had been the guiding spirit 
d” the Government throughout, he would now be 
llowcd to carry on the administration until the Nizam 
am© of age without being hampered by a colleague. He 
ras Biistaken. Lord Lytton resolved to bind him hand 
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and foot ilicre and tlicii. There was a eertaiii iiohleiiian, 
Vjk^iil-Umra^ half-brother of Shiuiis-iil-Uaira^ who 
had heeiij since 185 the declared enemy of the 
British Government^ and of Sir Salar Jiing^ whose 
sysfcoiii of adinmistratiou ^vas avowedly based on the 
British model. lie was perpetually c/igaged in plots 
against the Minister* Having* becnfouiid out in a clumsy 
attempt to bribe the wife of the llesidont to induce lier 
liusband to bring about Sir Salar^s downfall ho was^ 
after a formal inquiry^ excluded from the llesidcncy, 
and from, all office in Ilyilcrabad^ the Government of 
India pronouncing him to have iDcaired complete 
political extinction^' This was the man who was 
selected to be Sir Salar Juug\ colleague in the Re- 
gency. ^lr Salar Jung rc*sisted strenuously, and said 
that he would prefer to resign, lie was imioriiicd that 
Ins resignation would be accejitcd. What tins would 
have involved \fas shown w^hen it became necessary to 
find a man to carry on the government after his death in 
1883, His repugnance was iiruilly overcome. With a 
colleague who was intended to be Ins master^ and who 
waSj, besides being a personal eiicmy^ an igno- 
rant and incompetent administrator unacquainted with 
public affairs ; it wavS wholly impossible to carry on the 
work of government as it has hitherto been coucliictocL 
Sir Salar J'ung^s attention was directed to maintaining 
his owni pofeition. There was a continual struggle 
witli the Go-llegout and the I? esidcney. The reforms 
which were in progress were neglected, and things 
generally got into a had wviy. 

k¥licn Lord Ripoa suecccdcd to the Viccroyaltyj he 
was naturally anxious io pul an end to so dlsaslroiu 
ti state of things^ winch was iluc niainl} to persona 
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|)iqiic and ilisirust. lie numilesiPil towarfi'«i ^ir Halar 
Jimg soiiiGtliiiig* of tlie old confidence and sympathy^ 
and it was grotefullj rociproeated. "WiiGii the Co» 
Eegeiit diodj Sir SaUir was inado solo Ecgcnt, He at 
once proceeded to resume and improve his schemes of 
reform^ and the services of General (dasford were asked 
tor m order to overhaul tho Land Assessment^ and 
correct abuses which had sprang up in connection 
ihcrcuitin This work had been scarcely begun wLen 
the llcgoiit was cut offby cholera in February 1883« 
There being no man in Hyderabad fitted to siu‘cced 
hinij> the Govern incut of India, by the advice of Sir 
Steiiart Bayley, constituted a provisional administra- 
tion, as has been already mentioned. The scheme did 
not succeed owing to the perversity of the Peslicar, 
who never adoweel it to have even a trial, and before 
a year had elapsed, a new arrangement became ini» 
perativo. 

It is assumed that Lord Ripon could and ongdit 
to have prevented the Nizam from assmning the 
sovereignty when he was 18, and tliat lie should hhnsedf 
have appointed some able and competent man, presum- 
ably the Peslicar, as Prime Minister, instead of tiie 
young Salar Jung. The majority of the Nizam was 
fixed by law and custom, and could not lie deloyecL 
The clioice of a Dewan rested with His Highness, iliu 
Vicoroy^s interference in the matter being u holly con- 
fined to advice. Both Lord Ilardingc and Lord Bal- 
lioiisio had expressly refused to overrule the appoiid- 
mciit of object ionafilc Ministers, sayiiin that it 
entirely for the Nizam to choose Ins Dewan, ami that 
iliG Su])reiiic fhnarnmeai eould onl\ interieu' if dis- 
order or aiiarciiv biipei\eni-d nn a laMi eljua f lie- 
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departuTo from tliis rule in tlie case of Cliandii Lall ut 
an earlier period^ did not constitute an encouraging 
precedent for Lord Eipon to follow in tlic interest of 
that Peslicar^s grandson. 

A few weeks before the installation the Nigam and 
all the Members of the Council of Regency^ except 
Bushir-ud-Dowlah^ visited Calcutta to see the 
Exhibition^ and the opportunity was thus afforded the 
Viceroy of meeting them and becoming acquainted at 
first-hand with their opinions and proposals. Tho 
Counoil included every man at all in tlio running for 
the Ib'imc Ministership^ and it may bo said that each 
of them recommended liimsclf for that exalted and 
honourable position^ with the single exception of young 
Vikar-iil-Umra who^ having no chance of the post, sug- 
gested that there should be no Dewan, but that the 
Government should be carried on by a Council. The 
possible alteratives to Salar Jung, who was tho choice 
of the Nizam, ’were — (1) the Peshcar, who was very 
old and infirm, addicted to opium, and without method 
or diligence in business. His administration, since 
Sir Salar Jung^s death, was pronounced on all autho» 
rity to have been a failure, and business had been 
brought to a deadlock. Of this last fact abundant 
evidence was adduced when the Viceroy wus at Hyder- 
abad. (2) Koorshed Jah, Amir-i-Eabir, chief of the 
Slmms-ul-Uinra family, wdiicli has always been 
rcgaiclcdas the headAf the retrograde party in Hyder- 
abad, and with whom opposition to the late Sir Salar 
Jiiiig and dislike of his policy may be said to be a tra- 
diiion. His accession to power would, therefore, have 
meant a reversal of Sir Salar Jung^s adiiiinisiraiive le- 
foiiiis, and a return to old and mischievous methods of 



go?erameiit» !!r hml had no traiiiirtu wlialcver in piiblif 
affairs. Of ail tlic postulaiit*^ he wtm peivoiially the 
least acceptable to the Xie.ain, for being already the 
head of the most poiecrful iainity in Hyderabad, and 
disposing of a private fortune of a hnndied and fifty 
thousand a year, he would;, if made Dewaii;, have become 
an all-powerful figure^ o vers luu lowing perhaps the 
Sovereign himself, and depriving him of his chic infiu- 
cnce in the Government of the State, (d) Bushir-iid- 
Dowlah, a cousin and rival of hoorshed Jah, wlio had 
more experience of business than the latter, but had the 
reputation of being indolent and apathetic, and was not 
recommended by anybody, (t) The Vikar*iil»l/mra;, 
the younger brother of Koorshed Jab. He is a young 
nobleman of good manners, speaking English well, but 
he is without experience or any marked capacity* llis 
private aflairs are said to be ranch involved^ 4s a 
member of the Shums-iihUmra family, he was, of 
course, open to the same objections as his older brother, 
if none of these four men could well have been recom- 
mended to the Nizam in preference to Salar Jung, an 
outsider must have been sought, if the Nizanffs choice 
were to he overruled. But it would have been difficult 
to find a suitable man, and it was represented on the 
best authority that all factions would unite against a 
foreigner/"' and that his position would be impos- 
sible. And it would have been a step difficult to 
justify, to press the Nizam, at the very commencement 
of his reign, to adopt a coui’se which would have been 
in the highest degree unpopular with his people. 

Under these circumstances it was impossible to say 
that there was any single individual who could be 
deemed preferable to Salar Jung* Both at Calcutta 



and at Hyderabad tlic Nizam stated liis strong desire 
tliat tliG son of Sir Salai Jung sliould be Prime 
Minister. Ilis Higlmess bad eonfidexicc that be would 
carry on tlic government on the lines laid down by Ins 
fatlieig and iluit the officials wffio alone bad administra« 
tivG bnowleclge would work with him. They would 
network with the Pesbear^ nor be with them; they 
represented systems that could not liarmonisc. Lord 
llipon w'as favourably impressed by the young Niz ni^ 
w bo was sensible and fairly well informed, and appeared 
to have in him the makings of a good ruler. Tlic youth of 
Salar Jung, who was only 21 years of age, was felt by the 
\dccroy to l)o an objection. But it was the only objeoiion 
that could be urged, and it was one winch would 
mend. Ho was a young man of exceptional capacity, 
anxious for work, and full of an ambition to tread in 
his fatlicr^s foot-stops. The stories as to bis indulging 
in dissipated habits were unsupported by a single scrap 
of evidence, and were not believed by those who knew 
Iiiin best. And the same may be said of the shameful 
libels levelled at the Nizam himself. So far from being 
plunged in the excesses of the Zenana, the Nizambs 
first act when he was given power wms to roniovo (roiu 
the Zenana and live in a Palace apart, with the mother 
of Ins infant son. The talk about Ins drinking habits 
is of the same kind. It says a good deal for the fibre 
of tlio young Prince so recklessly charged with cftemi» 
iiacy, that soon after his recovery from the eholcra 
attack which recently nearly proved fatal to him, wc 
went out into the Jungle for several days to Imni, and 
succeeded 111 killing a tigcix 

In acquiescing in the Nizambs choice of a Prime 
Minister, the Viceroy took the only course consistent 



wit.li political pnulonee. To have overruleil it woiiht 
liave been to incur a serious re.sponsibilit} in Mating 
at naught ilu' legal right of tlio Sovereign of the 
country, and the general opinion of Hyderabad^ which 
was strongly in favour of the IJewanship being 
continued in tlie family of Sir Salar Jung. 

The most significant circumstance connected with 
the installation of the Nizam is one which does not 
appear to have struck Mr. Gorst at alL The Viceroy 
and Goveinior- General was present in Hyderabad to 
place the Nizam upon the gadi, at the spontaneous 
invitation of Ilis Highness himself^ who, at Calcutta, 
nskod Lord llipon pcrsonallj?- to come to his capital 
and instal him on the throne of Ins ancestors. Lord 
Ripon, far from suggesting this unlooked-for manifes- 
tation of confidence and good-will, at first felt himself 
obliged by the pressure of urgent business at Calcutta 
to hesitate before accepting the invitation. But His 
Highness was only the more cordial, and in the result 
the Viceroy proceeded to Hyderabad, where, in the 
name of the Queen«Empress, he installed the Nizam 
upon the gadi. This was the most gratifying and 
significant political event of these latter years. It 
demonstrated, what every competent observer who has 
given a thought to the course of events in India knows 
well, that infinitely more can be accomplished by a sym- 
pathetic policy, having due regard to the susceptibi- 
lities of those concerned, than by a liigh-handcd 
assertion of supremacy, wdiich excites alarm, and hitter, 
if unavowed, resentment. Mr, Gorst\s complaint is 
that Lord Eipon did not improve the occasion by 
arbitrarily ignoring the Nizam-’s legal majority in 
order to niacc the GoA^erniiieiit nf IlvtlcrahiHl in ihi 
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liaiicls of tlie eecentno statesman, ■who^ according to liih 
owu account, abhors foreigners and loves to tiansact 
business of State in a cellar. Pew people in India 
•will regret that this singular policy did not recoin™ 
mend itself to the Governor-GcneraL As for the 
young Nizam, the task before him. is arduous enough, 
one might suppose, to render it superfluous to add to 
his difliculties by such an attack as that winch Mr. 
Goisi has levelled at him, by way of an acknowledg- 
ment of the hospitality — to say nothing of the pomps 
and vanities — winch that eminent Quccn^s Counsel 
shared so recently with others less severely virtuous 
than himself. 


Simla, June^ 1884 . 


GBATTAN GEARY. 










